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EDITORIAL 
THE NEW OWNERSHIP OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


With the current issue of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIONAL SoctI- 
otocy the ownership and management pass into the hands of Rho 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa with all its assets, good will, and best 
wishes of the former owner. Such a transfer cannot pass without 
comment. 

THE Journat is in the middle of the tenth year of its publication 
and in this decade it has passed through the most trying business 
depression in the history of the United States. A period in which 
some magazines have had to discontinue publication and others 
have had to be reorganized. Very few have been able to weather the 
storm without outside financial support. What has been the history 
of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTionat Soctotocy in this period? It 
started under the ownership of the American Viewpoint Society 
with substantially its present editorial staff, with no outside finan- 
cial assistance, and continued for five years. The financial diff- 
culties of the publishers and other reasons than the expense of THE 
JourNnaL required that the company relinquish its publication. A 
new company was formed with the editor-in-chief as the owner of 
the entire stock, and this ownership has continued up to the present. 
At the end of four and one-half years of this ownership and editorial 
responsibility the assets of THE Journat have accumulated to ap- 
proximately $6,000 with a substantial surplus in cash and with an 
extensive subscription list, in addition to whatever good will may 
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have also accrued. Therefore, THe Journat is financially independ- 
ent, a going concern, and has continued to improve in make-up 
and in the character of the content. Moreover, it has not been with- 
out distinction in these years. All of its articles have been listed in 
the Wilson Education Index from the first and it was chosen as 
one of the official organs of the American Sociological Society 
before the Society began the publication of its own journal. It has 
received distinct recognition at home and abroad and has been re- 
garded by educators and sociologists as a contribution to the socio- 
logical approach to education. Furthermore, its articles have been 
listed in the Education Digest and Educational Abstracts since the 
beginning of their publication. It is desirable here to present a sum- 
mary of the contributions, and the character of the articles from 
the beginning to the present time. During these years THE JouRNAL 
has sought consistently to fulfill the twofold objective implied in 
its subtitle: A Magazine of Theory and Practice. Interpreting edu- 
cation as the sum total of the agencies which influence the behavior 
both of the child and of the adult, THe Journat has included a wide 
range of fields in the articles which it has published. 

During the first three years, each number was a general issue 
setting forth basic sociological theory and its implications for edu- 
cation. Beginning with the issue of April 1930, several numbers each 
year have been devoted to a specific problem in order to present a 
more comprehensive analysis of each. The following special num- 
bers have appeared: 

Educational Planning for Social Reconstruction (3) 

Health Education (2) 

Schools That Serve the Community (2) 

Curriculum (2) 

Sociological Research (2) 

Character Education (2) 

Child Guidance (2) 


Narcotic Education 
Sociological Basis of Method 

















Editorial 


Adult Education 

The Boys’ Club 

The Motion Picture 
Special Education 

Juvenile Delinquency 
Negro Education 
Nationalism’s Challenge to Education 
Vocational Education 
Education and Social Work 
Sex Education 

Attitudes and Education 


Although the editorial staff is composed of the members of the 
department of educational sociology of the School of Education, 
New York University, the active interest of the editorial council 
has been consistently maintained. Several members of the council 
have edited the special numbers and all of them have contributed 
in other ways to the success of the magazine. 

The degree to which THe Journat has been a medium of ex- 
pression for the larger field of educational sociology is evidenced in 
the fact that there has been a total of 331 individuals who have con- 
tributed major articles. They have represented many fields of serv- 
ice and every level of the educational system. Their geographic 
distribution includes all but five States and four foreign countries. 

From the foregoing summary one can easily see how THE JouRNAL 
has come to be an indispensable publication for educators and why 
it is necessary to continue the publication under auspices that will 
guarantee its permanence. The question arises immediately as to 
the reason the owner wishes to transfer a magazine with such a 
history and achievement, a magazine which is financially inde- 
pendent, and to relinquish these valuable assets. 

THE Journat has been made an outright gift to the Chapter for 
two reasons: First, it is a deep-seated conviction that the ownership 
should not remain in the hands of one individual but should be in 
the hands of a self-perpetuating organization to ensure its independ- 
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ence and the contribution that it has made and is making to a 
sociological approach to education should not be involved in what- 
ever might happen to a particular individual. The first motive then 
for the transfer is to ensure permanency. Second: THE JouRNAL will 
have to have funds to guarantee its continuance under the new own- 
ership. The gift of THE Journat with its substantial assets, includ- 
ing cash surplus has, therefore, been made to ensure the success of 
the publication and its continued expansion in the future. This then 
explains the reason for the gift and the transfer to an organization 
which, by its nature, ensures permanency. Why then should we 
select Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa for the particular organiza- 
tion to which this important publication is entrusted for the future? 

Phi Delta Kappa is an organization devoted to research, service, 
and leadership, and Rho Chapter has been distinctive in its contri- 
bution to all of these fields. Therefore, there could be no greater 
guarantee that the present spirit and policy of THE Journat will be 
realized than in the hands of Rho. Rho has on its own account insti- 
tuted and published research. It has rendered great service to the 
educational profession and it has exercised outstanding leadership 
in the field of education. For these reasons we can rest content when 
THE JourNAL is once launched under the auspices of the new owner- 
ship. Furthermore, from the standpoint of the organization, it will 
provide an even greater opportunity for service, research, and lead- 
ership. It is expected that the members will make use of the columns 
of THE JouRNAL to present their studies in the field of the sociolog- 
ical approach to the educational problems of contemporary life and 
thus give a wider audience to what they are doing. 

Naturally it is with a feeling of loss, which amounts to the relin- 
quishing of a close friendship, that the editor turns over a journal 
which has been such an intimate part of his life through this 
decade. However, this loss is compensated for by the fact that the 
present owner is a part of Rho and for fifteen years has had the most 
intimate association with the Chapter in its entirety and with the 
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leaders among its members. This transfer does not mean separation 
from the enterprise but rather an opportunity for a joint promotion 
of what has been deepest in the minds of those responsible for THE 
Journat and its development to the present. 

The question naturally arises as to the future policy of THe Jour- 
naL and this question needs to be answered on behalf of all its 
readers. The new owners have chosen to continue the present edi- 
torial board with an enlarged editorial council with the object of 
continuing the policy of the publication as it has developed in the 
past. This commits neither the editorial board nor the owners to the 
future since in the period of social reconstruction and educational 
readjustment no one would dare to predict the line of emphasis 
over a period of years. However, it is definitely the policy of the new 
management to continue THE JouRNAL as representative of its field 
with the policy of continuing a social approach to the study and dis- 
cussion of educational problems. What the emphasis should be at 
the various periods in the future will be left for the editorial board 
and owners at that time to determine. This understanding ensures 
not only the permanency but the character of THE JournaL and 
means that the readers will have an even better journal and one that 
still more directly represents the field. 

A word should be said about the reason for the success of THE 
Journat in this trying period. The success cannot be attributed to 
the owner and editor-in-chief but rather to the unselfish devotion to 
the enterprise of the whole editorial staff, the editorial council, and 
last, but not the least, the distinguished service of the printing office 
of New York University. All these persons without compensation 
have contributed of their energies and it is with distinct pleasure 
that I express my appreciation. 

Now, to Rho Chapter, THE JouRNAL is yours, its future depends 
upon you and will rest in the enthusiasm and devotion of your 
membership. I have no question as to the outcome. 


E. GreorcE PAYNE 











A STUDENT VENTURE IN COOPERATIVE LIVING 


ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 
College of the City of New York 


The movies and collegiate magazines have given a good deal of 
attention to parties, dances, and athletic events of college students, 
But they tell us little of how the average student eats and sleeps. Yet 
to be successful a student must have good food, a comfortable room 
for studying, a good bed, and a place to meet his friends. 

A brief visit to over a dozen colleges in various parts of the country 
made me see that the practices of eating and lodging vary a good 
deal, even in the same college. Authorities do not concern them- 
selves much with these twin problems. Other colleges insist that 
students live at dormitories and eat together in order to encourage 
a social spirit. At some colleges, students, other than freshmen, live 
and eat at fraternity houses or at approved boarding houses. 

In normal times, eating and sleeping present no problem to stu- 
dents. During the past few years, however, an increasing number 
of students have found it necessary to economize in order to be 
able to stay in college. It has been difficult to obtain outside work, 
and then only at long hours and at low pay. If students “batched” 
to save money, they found it time consuming and in many cases 
monotonous and lonely. 

A group of students at the University of Washington in Seattle 
seem to have found a satisfactory solution for their difficulties. The 
answer to their problem was the setting up of the Students’ Coopera- 
tive Association, which was merely an idea in May 1933, but now 
operates ten rented codperative houses for about three hundred and 
twenty-five students. 

This unique venture grew out of student need for lower living 
costs and for normal social life. It was started by Walter Honderich, 
a former student at the University, who had to earn the money for 
his own education. Mr. Honderich knew student life, knew what 
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equipment was needed, and in the summer of 1933 approached and 
secured the support of the University administration to promote 
codperative housing among the student body. By September twenty- 
seven students had signed up to form the first housing unit and most 
of them had sent in their initial ten dollar deposit which was used 
to get things started. At the beginning of each month, assessments 
were made to cover the estimated expenses of the following month. 
Each applicant signed a contract with the manager, Mr. Honderich, 
giving him the right to direct the financial and social policies of the 
organization, and the complete control over the selection of mem- 
bers. The manager, in return, agreed that the association would be 
operated on a cost-sharing basis, and that complete records would 
be kept of all transactions. Centralized authority was considered 
to be absolutely essential to the establishment of the codperative 
association. 

In spite of early difficulties, there were other influences which 
slowly but surely welded the group together, such as the fine support 
given the cooperative by the dean of men. Moreover, the help of a 
small group of other students in attending to the practical details 
of housekeeping helped put the first house over. 

It is interesting to note that once the codperative plan actually had 
gotten under way, word of its cost-cutting possibilities spread rap- 
idly and soon thereafter a second unit was added. This unit helped 
reduce overhead, as both groups were served from one kitchen and 
in one dining hall. Meals for all of the ten houses are now pre- 
pared in a large central kitchen in one of the houses. Steaming hot 
food is distributed by truck to the houses in insulated steamers and 
ovens. One full-time cook, one full-time baker, and a purchasing 
agent, who also takes care of food distribution, provide all the 
skilled help needed. They are assisted by two house-boys. It is esti- 
mated that the central kitchen saves about fifty per cent in labor 
alone and, moveover, makes possible centralized buying. Menus are 
carefully planned and recipes are standardized. 
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One of the first problems the management faced was the furnish- 
ing of the houses they had leased. This was done by careful purchas- 
ing of the necessary furniture and equipment and by the gradual 
establishment of a credit rating among satisfactory furniture houses, 

Four major departments were set up in each house: kitchen help, 
maintenance, janitor, and laundry. Every boy was assigned to one 
of these groups and given a definite job. Perhaps the greatest hin- 
drance to the development of the work during these early months 
was the prevailing idea that anybody who did some work volun- 
tarily was playing the fool. Gradually, the more socially minded 
members caught a new vision of the inherent values in this move- 
ment and one by one volunteered for extra services. Shortly after, 
there came genuine progress. 

One of the distinctive features of the whole program was the lack 
of formalism and lack of adherence to set standards. Each person 
was given a maximum opportunity to show what he could do. There 
was no formal disciplinary committee and the executive council 
acted in only a few special cases. 

From May 1933 until June 1935 there was no permanent organi- 
zation. Temporarily, highly centralized control seemed desirable. 
However, in June 1935 the Students’ Cooperative Association was 
incorporated under the Washington Cooperative Law and thereby 
the first step taken toward permanent organization with democratic 
control. 

The by-laws were patterned as nearly as possible after the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Government and the Cooperative League. 
Changes were made only to keep the control of the Association in 
the hands of students who had been members long enough to ap- 
preciate its problems and to prove that they are willing to help ful- 
fill its purpose. 

The by-laws of the Association state that the object of the Associa- 
tion is “to promote the economic welfare of its members through 
democratic methods, by utilizing their united funds and united 
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efforts for the purchase, distribution, and production of commodi- 
ties of the best quality, and for the performance of services in the 
interest of the members in the most economic way.” The objects 
do not stop there but go on with a further provision which should be 
incorporated in the by-laws of all codperative societies; namely, “to 
associate itself with other consumers’ codperative societies through- 
out the State, the United States, and countries abroad for mutual 
aid.” These students are ready and willing to associate themselves 
with others. And further, “to advance the consumers’ cooperative 
movement as a system of business having service for its motive, and 
to do such other things as shall serve the economic and cultural wel- 
fare of its members and the public.” 

The by-laws provide adherence to codperative principles of vot- 
ing, interest, rebates, etc. Provisions are made for associate and full 
membership. The latter type of membership is open only to associ- 
ate members for at least one year “who have demonstrated through 
their own voluntary activities that they understand the ideals and 
methods of democratic codperation, and who have pledged them- 
selves to assume definite responsibility in promoting the economic 
and cultural welfare of all its members and the public.” Full mem- 
bers alone have the right to elect the board of directors for the 
Association and to change its major policies. Associate members 
have equal standing in all other matters such as house elections, 
policies, etc., as long as these do not conflict with the policies of the 
central association. - 

These excerpts from the by-laws and the following abstract from 
a recent bulletin of the Association indicate that the organization 
is not thinking of the codperative houses merely as an isolated ven- 
ture. “Codperative housing is the newest frontier in higher educa- 
tion. In this movement students are working out together the ideals 
and methods of a new economic democracy. Starting on a simple 
scale and with limited funds, they are progressively cutting living 
costs and releasing more time for other activities. At the same time 
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they are building a social program in which the welfare of each indi- 
vidual is the first consideration. Here, in its truest sense, democracy 
is becoming a philosophy of action.” 

The Association said editorially in the May 1935 issue of The 
Cooperative Venture that 


No adequate technique has yet been developed for the organization 
of student codperative programs. Those now in existence are varied 
almost as much in kind as in numbers. They are for the most part tem- 
porary, and designed merely to meet some local situation. We may be 
certain, however, that these local experiments are the forerunners of a 
general movement that can and will revolutionize student life in this 
country. 

Leaders now in the field should recognize their opportunities and 
work more definitely toward the development of a national program. 
They should become thoroughly familiar with the world-wide consum- 
ers’ codperative movement and challenge their students to take a more 
active part in it. Some definite means should be established by which the 
various student groups can be brought into closer touch with each other. 


The affairs of the Students’ Cooperative Association have been 
managed by Walter Honderich as general manager. His efficiency, 
executive ability, and enthusiasm for cooperation have won the con- 
fidence of the college administration and of business men, and has 
inspired the members of the Association. He is assisted by a treas- 
urer and a secretary, who look after the office and keep the records 
of the various departments. 

General administrative problems are discussed at biweekly coun- 
cil meetings, where the staff meets with the house presidents and 
house managers to discuss policies and programs. The house presi- 
dents represent the social and activity organization, consisting of the 
social, the educational, and athletic committees in the houses. The 
managers supervise the kitchen, janitor, and maintenance depart- 
ments in their houses. There is in addition a general research and a 
publicity committee. The research committee gathers information 
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on the general cooperative movement. The publicity committee 
writes articles and gives talks on the house and cooperation. 

The following business principles, briefly stated, may be of value 
to other groups operating cooperative houses. Buying is done in 
large consignments, but preference is given to the students who wish 
to bring produce from their own homes. Work is so organized that 
each member can do his quota of work, and so eliminate unneces- 
sary expenditures for labor. A student may, however, pay for his 
work instead of “working it out.” Work is departmentalized under 
competent supervisors to ensure efficiency. A complete set of records 
is maintained. Operation is on a cash basis with all assessments due 
and payable monthly in advance. There is a direct sharing of ex- 
penses and savings by each member, thus giving an incentive to 
reduce waste. Any unnecessary surplus is credited to members on a 
patronage basis. Full responsibility is placed in the hands of the 
general manager for supervision and control of the organization 
and its business transactions. 

The actual cost of room and board under this plan has been re- 
duced to about twenty dollars per month for those contributing 
three hours of work per week. In addition to financial savings, the 
students have had congenial group fellowship at costs considerably 
below those prevailing in fraternity houses. Furthermore, the stu- 
dents have gained a good deal of valuable experience in learning to 
work together. They have learned to govern themselves without 
having to resort to traditional methods or outside control. 

This venture at the University of Washington, which has now 
grown to five houses for men and five for women, has stimulated 
attempts at other Western universities and inquiries from Eastern 
centers. The various administrative authorities at the University 
have expressed themselves as highly pleased with this project. Dean 
Herbert T. Condon, dean of men, has said: “The Association is fill- 
ing a long-felt want in the economic and social life of the students. 
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The plan has the complete moral support of the University admin- 
istration.” 

An examination of the activities of the Association by the writer 
shows that its success is due to a number of circumstances. In the 
first place there was an actual need for an association of this type. 
For example: Mr. H. L. Seamans, general secretary of the Uni- 
versity Y. M. C. A., has said: “Students have found it necessary to 
reduce the cost of living. The codperative club presents the most 
practical and valuable solution of the problem.” It is the opinion of 
others that a number of students would have found it impossible 
to continue at the University without lowering living costs. 

In the second place, the organization is ably managed. The man- 
ager insists upon efficiency in kitchen and house management. Cost 
accounting is used, other records are kept readily available, definite 
contracts are entered into with students on a cash basis and, as far 
as possible, purchasing is scientifically done. 

In the third place, the research and publicity committees play an 
important role in making this codperative venture a success. A sep- 
arate section in the new by-laws provides that “the educational work 
of this Association shall be considered a part of regular business 
and should receive a definite apportionment of the regular budget.” 

The task of providing lower living costs through a codperative 
type of organization has not been easy. But the codperative houses 
have filled a genuine need for students who have limited resources 
and who are seriously interested in working out a solution of their 
own problems. These young men and young women are on their 
way and know where they are going. College students elsewhere 
are watching their venture with keen interest and high hopes. 




















THE MINISTER AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


JEROME DAVIS 
Yale University 


The minister, the student of religion, and the religious institution 
can be just as much an object of sociological research as any other as- 
pect of the social order. In the Yale University Divinity School I have 
a laboratory with some 220 cases whose reactions and interactions 
and whose group associations can be studied with considerable care. 
Almost every community has its religious institution and leaders 
who can be put under the sociological microscope. Unfortunately in 
the past we have had few accurate scientific sociological analyses 
of the ministers. To cite only a few available sources in this field, 
H. Paul Douglass has made a beginning in his studies under the 
auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. Dr. 
Arthur E. Holt of Chicago has supervised some other work. Pro- 
fessor Ray H. Abrams has made a penetrating analysis of the reac- 
tion of the ministers to the war situation. The four-volume study 
on the Education of American Ministers also has valuable data. 
Kirby Page sent out a questionnaire on the beliefs of ministers 
which has some useful material. The Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion of New Haven also sent out a social action questionnaire to 
100,000 religious leaders which will be discussed later. Considering 
the importance of the subject, however, the paucity of material is 
rather surprising. The religious behavior patterns and the reactions 
of the minister to the cultural milieu in which he is immersed are 
still largely a virgin field for exploration and scientific analysis. In 
the discussion of this subject, therefore, it is with a clear realization 
that we do not have adequate data. 

From such studies as have been made it is quite apparent that the 
cultural pattern of the religious leader conforms in large measure 
to the pattern of the social order in which he happens to be im- 
mersed. Under the Tsar’s regime the priest conformed to the codes 
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of the aristocracy and did little or nothing that conflicted with this 
code. In Germany the religious leader conformed to the folkways 
and mores of the German people and was a staunch supporter of the 
Kaiser. It is inevitable that organized religion and the minister 
should be dependent on the economic climate in which they are 
immersed. 

At the present time the minister represents the status quo. The 
membership of his church is to a considerable extent made up of 
the propertied group. 

In the pioneer era to belong to the church meant to stand for 
something different. When the first Congregational minister went 
to Cheyenne, Wyoming, in the seventies, for instance, there was a 
row of saloons on one side of the main street and a row of houses 
of prostitution on the other, but no church. To belong to a church 
at that time meant having a behavior pattern distinct from the 
majority. 

Today all this is changed. The church is a recognized part of 
“respectable” life. It is almost part of the folkways to be a member. 
Even hard-boiled stock promoters who care nothing for the essence 
of religion belong to the church as a matter of financial policy. 
Nearly all the people are members, not necessarily for religious pur- 
poses but because they wish to be associated with a group who 
believe in the established mores. Today there are no particular re- 
quirements of church membership which would bar any average 
member of a community. Consequently church members are not 
so different from any other group. In fact a tabulation of financiers, 
speculators, industrialists who exploit labor, promoters of ques- 
tionable securities, and politicians of all varieties would probably 
find the overwhelming majority enrolled in some religious institu- 
tion. All of this means that the average minister can scarcely be an 
effective agent for social reconstruction except at the risk of salary 
or of position or both. Few ministers intentionally desire to be sub- 
servient to powerful business interests, but inevitably adapt their 
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program to the economic climate in which they find themselves. 
Self-preservation is a powerful law of nature in religious circles as 
well as elsewhere. 

It is small wonder that a recent study of the minister found that 
“at least 75 per cent of them accept the present condition of com- 
munity life as inevitable . . . and give minimum attention to the 
causes of poverty or social maladjustment.” 

In a capitalistic society the church of necessity, therefore, becomes 
interrelated to the capitalistic order at a thousand points. This is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in its boards of control, in the 
sources of the gifts to the church, and in its investments for income 
and profit. 

In a sample study’ of 387 church boards of the leading Protestant 
denominations made in 1928, it was shown that 55 per cent of the 
board members were either proprietors, managers, or in some pro- 
fessional service. Omitting the churches in towns under 5,000 popu- 
lation, the merchants were by far the most numerous class on the 
boards, with the clerks and bankers ranking on the average next. 
Of all church boards, including those in towns under 5,000, in pro- 
portion to their numbers the bankers were most often elected chair- 
men, while the manufacturers followed next. In proportion to their 
total number on the boards the bankers were most favored with 
the chairmanship, the manufacturers being second. 

In spite of the representation of laborers and farmers, it must be 
recognized that on the whole the membership of the boards of 
churches is made up overwhelmingly of the favored economic 
classes. Except in towns under 5,000 the great bulk of the popula- 
tion is not represented in proportion to their numbers in the com- 
munity. The class character of the church board is clearly shown in 
the occupation of the chairman of the board. Often he is the dom- 


“Mark A. May, The Profession of the Ministry (New York: Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 1934). 
* Jerome Davis, Capitalism and Its Culture (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935), p. 379 ff. 
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inant personality and the bias of the board may be revealed in his 
choice. If we omit from classification the ministers, the occupational 
ranking of the chairmen appears in the following tables: 


Particular Occupation Number 
Merchant 35 
Farmer 26 
Banker 21 
Manufacturer 15 
Lawyer 13 
Physician 9 
Laborer 6 

Total 125 

Class Number _ Per Cent 

Proprietor 76 31 
Managerial 30 12 
Professional 40 16 
Commercial 29 12 
Clerical II 5 
Manual 31 13 
Agricultural 26 II 

Totals 243 100 


This indicates that the group of proprietors have nearly one 
third of the chairmen while the managerial and commercial classes 
have an additional 24 per cent. In other words, over half the chair- 
men belong to one of these three business groups. When the pro- 
fessional class is included this proportion reaches nearly three 
fourths of the total. Therefore, to some degree, there is an inter- 
locking control of the church by the same capitalistic interests that 
control business. 

Since the control of the churches is largely in the hands of the 
propertied interests it is natural that the church as an institution 
should take on many of the characteristics of the dominant social 
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order. The churches themselves are huge business enterprises. The 
total value of church property in New York, as put down by the tax 
assessors for purposes of exemption, is $282,659,289. This does not 
include the taxable property of the churches—real estate, stocks, 
bonds, and cash waiting for investment. 

In the nation as a whole the total value of the 210,924 edifices 
reaches the staggering proportions of $3,859,500,610, or an average 
of $18,920. In the cities the average church edifice is valued at 
$53,538; about 21 per cent have debts on the buildings to a total of 
over $432,000,000. Small wonder that Dr. W. C. Cavert, general 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, says: 
“The church demands of the modern minister administrative abil- 
ity as great as and of a type not unlike that demanded in large 
industrial and business enterprises.” 

Such studies as are available, which are admittedly fragmentary, 
show that the churches are similarly dependent on the upper middle 
class and wealthy group for their financial support. While there 
are some of the wealthy class who do not give to the church, a large 
number of religious institutions have one or more wealthy persons 
who contribute out of all proportion to what the rank and file of 
the membership can do. The result is usually a conscious or un- 
conscious acquiescence on the part of the minister to these dominant 
individuals. 

The interlocking relationship of the church to the economic 
order is further shown in its investments. These investments, en- 
dowments, and surplus funds run up into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. They are rarely invested with any consideration of the 
ethical character of the enterprise, and the church thus has a tre- 
mendous stake in the profit system. For instance, the annuity fund 
for congregational ministers has large sums invested with the Fifth 
Avenue Bank in the bonds of fifty-four different railroads, nine dif- 
ferent governmental agencies, two different industries, and forty- 
three different public utilities. In addition it has stock in the Ameri- 
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can Telephone and Telegraph Company and in the General Electric 
Company, besides real-estate holdings. The welfare of the church 
is thus bound up financially with the welfare of capitalism. 

The basic fact perhaps in the analysis I am making is that the 
church and the religious leader inevitably adapt themselves to the 
pattern of the dominant culture within any particular nation or 
within any particular cultural epoch. At the present time we are 
living in a capitalistic world. Consequently the church has grad- 
ually adapted itself to capitalism. It is not surprising that capitalistic 
interests should continually attempt to make use of the church for 
their own ends. For instance, the president of the American Bar 
Association in 1934 gave the following advice to the students at the 
Harvard Law School: 


Go to church even if it is hard to take. You'll meet a lot of nice people 
there. It isn’t so important for you to see them as for them to see you. Now 
that’s called the church racket, but what of it, as long as you’re getting 
business in a quiet, genteel way. 


It is possible that another adaptation of religion to capitalism is 
that the ideal is to some extent separated from its practical applica- 
tion. One of the students in the Yale Divinity School in 1926 wrote 
his thesis evaluating the social teachings in the International Graded 
Lessons of the Sunday School for the Senior High School. He found 
that “practically all of the lessons are treated from the individual’s 
point of view, the social outlook being practically disregarded.” In 
the pupil’s books, for instance, he found no direct teaching on 


“property, 99 6¢° 


29 6¢ 


profits,” “industrial democracy,” “business relations,” 
or “child labor.” 

In the field of religious education some notable studies have been 
made by and in codperation with Dr. Hugh Hartshorne. He shows 
that this type of education is largely of the transmissive type. A 
Sunday-school class was rarely led “to think of the work of the 


* Jerome Davis, op. cit., p. 260. 
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school as having a meaning for everyday life and conduct.” The 
most conspicuous failure of these schools was that there was no real 
attempt made to find out the needs of the pupils in the home and the 
community and fit the program to that; the studies found that there 
was an isolation of the church from the community. There was 
“only slight effort to get acquainted with and meet community 
needs.” 

Dr. Hugh S. Magill, general secretary of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, thought it was perfectly compatible for 
him to have a paid position as head of the Hall of Religion at the 
World’s Fair and a paid position as president of the American 
Federation of Utility Investors, which was engaged in combatting 
the Roosevelt program of the Tennessee Valley Authority and pub- 
lic ownership, and at the same time to be general secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Education. This, however, fi- 
nally proved too much for his religious board, who forced him to 
give up his paid public-utility position. In the end, however, he de- 
cided to give up his work with the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education rather than with the Utility Investors. 

The studies of Dr. H. Paul Douglass have shown that the church 
tends to move away from the areas of social need in the cities. In 
Springfield, Massachusetts, for instance, he shows that as the neigh- 
borhood gets poorer the church tends to leave it and go out to the 
suburbs where the better class of people live. This is a natural reac- 
tion in a social and economic environment divided into classes. 

The Religion and Labor Foundation of New Haven has recently 
made a study of the action pattern of the religious leaders of the 
nation. A social-action questionnaire was sent to 100,000 religious 
leaders of 22 major faiths and denominations, accompanied by a 
covering letter signed by 14 distinguished clergymen representing 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. There were 47 specific questions 
covering social legislation, civil liberties, labor action, political ac- 
tion, penal reform, rural codperation, membership in organizations 
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working for social justice, and specific instances of personal and 
group action for social justice. The returns from the 4,700 who re- 
plied show that the religious leaders on the whole have been loath 
to take action which would cause the opposition of the propertied 
groups in their community. On the other hand, the fundamental 
basis of their religion keeps driving them toward action and atti- 
tudes which are in conflict with capitalism. 

The answers to the question on political allegiance show how 
cautious the religious leaders are. Two fifths were unwilling to say 
that they would support any group which gave promise of progress, 
or declared that they never aided any one political party. On the 
other hand, the definite promise to support a political party ran 
from 36, or .8 per cent, for the Communist party to 489, or 10.4 per 
cent, for the Farm-Labor or Progressive party. The latter figure is 
slightly more than favored the Republican party, which had 467 
adherents, or 9.9 per cent. The Socialist party secured 381 pledges 
of assistance, or 8.1 per cent, slightly more than the Democrats. 
Combined, the Left Wing groups show that over one fifth of those 
who responded are willing to support radical political parties. On 
the other hand very few of these same ministers have actually 
aided political parties in the past. In fact, less than 250 out of 
nearly 5,000 had ever done so before.’ 

The limits of space in this article do not permit giving the detailed 
answers for all the other questions, but the significant findings can 
be summarized as follows. 

Roughly 3,500 religious leaders throughout the United States 
have pledged themselves to support old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the Child Labor Amendment. Even more, 
3,846 have agreed to support the right of freedom of speech, of 
assembly, and the press by preaching, public statement in forums, 
and by writing. Whenever strikes occur almost as many will make 


* The complete tables are given in the American Sociological Review, February 1936, pp. 
105-114. 
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an effort to get the facts so as to acquaint their congregations with 
them. This means that three fourths of all the ministers replying 
have pledged themselves to the above actions. 

Over 3,200, or 70 per cent, are willing to preach against lynching 
and agree to write their congressmen that they are in favor of a 
Federal anti-lynching law. 

Over half, 2,400, favor government ownership of public utilities 
and basic industries, and will work through the press and the 
organization of public meetings to bring about this change. Almost 
as many, 2,271, will appear before regional or city labor boards to 
aid in securing the full rights of labor in the local situation. Over 
2,100 agree to support the legal and ethical right of labor to strike, 
picket, and engage in mass demonstrations when the cause of the 
workers is just. Seventeen hundred and fifty-six are willing to circu- 
late literature favorable to the cause of organized labor among the 
members of their congregation. 

These findings are startling in their implications, but there is a 
vast difference between the number who pledged themselves to act 
in the future and those who have actually taken such action in the 
past. In contrast to the total of three fourths of the ministers who 
responded that they intended to support social insurance, the Child 
Labor Amendment, freedom of speech, and the investigation of 
labor disputes, only from 6 to 12 per cent had actually done so. Only 
7 per cent had worked for government ownership. Apparently most 
of these ministers hold radical ideals but their intentions in this 
social realm have not yet been translated into action. 

While the vast majority of ministers declare that in the future 
they will get the facts in cases of industrial disputes, and almost half 
will support the legal and ethical right of labor to strike, picket, and 
engage in mass demonstrations, comparatively few will join the 
picket line, or offer their churches or synagogues for strike meet- 
ings. Almost half affirm that they will encourage strikers by attend- 
ing their meetings, and more than a third by providing them with 
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food, clothing, fuel, and other basic necessities required to sustain 
a strike. 

In contrast to these pledges of intention, what the ministers are 
now doing in the field of social action largely conforms to the status 
guo. The largest percentage of action is in the form of pulpit preach- 
ing, forums, discussions, institutes, and acts of charity. Only 2.9 per 
cent have taken fundamental action dealing with unemployment, 
and only 5.2 per cent have taken outstanding social action. 

One half the ministers declare they will persist in action for justice 
in economic and industrial relations even if this means jeopardizing 
their position. This means that among the religious leaders of the 
United States there is a substantial array who profess to be willing 
to pay a price for their convictions although the shrinkage would 
undoubtedly be large if this price were actually demanded. Of the 
4,700 reporting, 313 or 6.6 per cent declare that social action already 
taken has cost them heavily. This proportion probably more nearly 
represents the small minority who have the courage of their con- 
victions. 

It must be remembered that the totals given here are for the 
ministers who responded. They do not necessarily represent the 
group that did not reply. 

On the whole, therefore, this study of the religious and economic 
order shows the adaptation both of the religious institution and 
of the religious leader to the prevailing pattern of economic be- 
havior. The religious leader is peculiarly susceptible to social-pres- 
sure groups. Traditionally he is supposed to have the unanimous 
support of his membership and to some extent of the community. 
If any powerful and respected group in the social order opposes him, 
it is commonly accepted that there must be something wrong with 
him. This is held to be true whether or not he has a majority of his 
own members behind him. As a result of this generally accepted 
viewpoint, if an American Legion group or the Chamber of Com- 
merce or even the D.A.R., for instance, opposes a minister his posi- 
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tion is precarious. If community support is thus weakened, his 
economic base of support is weakened and his prestige with his own 
membership is impaired. In such a case his own supporters are apt 
to feel that for the sake of the church unity and the effectiveness 
of his religious work in the community, he should probably go else- 
where. Because of this general feeling that the minister should be 
a pastoral shepherd, not a fighter for social justice, the minister 
hesitates to take action which will cause community conflict. 

Naturally in these circumstances the majority of the clergy play 
safe and do little outside of talk. Over against this tendency is the 
fact that the ethical ideals of Christianity seem to be at variance with 
a considerable part of the folkways and practices of the economic 
order. This causes a tension in the minds of some religious leaders. 
Frequently a small minority of religious leaders resolve this conflict 
either through taking a stand at variance with the beliefs of the 
majority or in some type of radical action. To be successful they 
need the active support of a social-pressure group. 

If the analysis that we have made is in any measure correct, it 
would seem that religious leaders and religious members who desire 
to apply their religion in social reconstruction are so few in number 
that they should probably join together in an interfaith body com- 
posed of all those who desire to unite in the application of ethical 
ideals to the social situation. There are now in the field a number of 
such organizations, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, and among the Protestant group the Federal 
Council of Churches. It is not within the scope of this paper to 
analyze the behavior pattern of these organizations. 








GERMANY’S NEW SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE MAKING 


LOUIS BADER 
New York University 


In the New Germany dating from the assumption of the chancel- 
lorship by Adolph Hitler, new institutions have come into existence 
which should be of great interest to sociologists. Two of these the 
Volkswohlfarht and the Arbeitsfront are of special importance. The 
first of these is concerned with the women and children of the 
Reich. Undernourished, broken-down, and tired women and chil- 
dren are given vacations in the country where they can receive good 
air, light, and plenty of good food which it is hoped, along with rest 
and recreation, will restore them to good health. The second of 
these, the Arbeitsfront (labor front), because of its educational 
activities, should be of special interest to the educational sociologist. 
It is the purpose of this paper to give some particulars about this 
institution.’ 

The Deutsche Arbeitsfront was brought into being as a substitute 
for the German labor unions by the National Socialist party and is 
now an important part of its activities. The labor unions were dis- 
solved by the Reich government. The reasons for the change from 
the old-type labor unions to the labor front are as follows: It was 
desired by the powers that be (1) to eliminate all class warfare, 
(2) to build up all Germans mentally and physically by making 
available to all of them certain benefits, and (3) to unite all Ger- 
mans as they have never been before for future contingencies. 


* These were gathered by the author during a visit to Germany in the summer of 1935. 
Interviews were held with officials of the Deutsches Ausland Institute and the Arbeitsfront 
divisions of the cities of Stuttgart and Munich. Documents relating thereto were turned over 
to the author and these have been drawn on freely. Other interviews were held with officials 
of the Reich Kulturministerium, schools, and the University of Munich, and with business 
men in the cities of Essen, K6ln, Stuttgart, and Munich. Thanks are due all these people for 
their kindness and the freedom with which they answered questions within the scope of 
their subjects. 
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Membership in the Arbeitsfront is open, with certain exceptions, 
to every one engaged in creative work and by that is meant any one 
engaged in a legitimate activity. As a matter of fact every one who is 
eligible is obliged to become a member. The exceptions are govern- 
ment employees, agriculturists, and certain professional groups who 
have organizations of their own to suit their particular needs. Re- 
cently the organization was reported to have 23,000,000 members 
and they accounted for go per cent of those eligible to join. 


MempersuiP Duss as oF JULY I, 1934 


Monthly Earnings Monthly Dues 


(in retchsmarks) (in retchsmarks) 


Certain special groups .20 
who either have no .40 
earnings or do not de- 60 
sire advantages 2.60 
up to 
40 .60 
60 80 
80 
100 
120 1.80 
160 
180 
220 
260 3.80 
300 
360 
420 6 
520 7.60 
600 9 
660 10 
740 II 
over 740 I2 
20a free-will offering 20 


The members of Arbeitsfront pay dues on a monthly basis accord- 
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ing to earnings as shown above. These dues are frequently collected 
by employers through a deduction from wages along with the other 
deductions made for taxes, insurance, etc. Because of the large mem- 
bership a huge sum of money is raised and as a result the Arbeits- 
front is able to offer to its members certain valuable services. During 
its first full year the following sums in dollars figured on an ex- 
change rate of 40 cents were spent for them:’ 
(in retchsmarks) 
Developing national morale $ 600,000 or 1,500,000 
Improving German health 2,400,000 6,000,000 
Developing joy and loyalty in work 3,200,000 8,000,000 
For cultural education 33540;000 8,800,000 
Strength through joy (theater) 4,000,000 10,000,000 
Strength through joy (travel) 4,000,000 10,000,000 
Legal advice and services 4,800,000 12,000,000 
Publications 7,200,000 18,000,000 
Vocational education 8,400,000 21,000,000 
Improving home life and ownership _12,000,000 30,000,000 
Aid and assistance 30,000,000 75,000,000 





Totals $80,140,000 200,300,000 


As may be seen from the above list of expenditures these are 
nearly all for what we would regard as important benefits. The 
largest sum, that for aid and assistance in certain contingencies, 
covers payments to members out of employment, to those who are 
sick or meet with accidents, to provide for burial, and to help worthy 
young people to marry. The expenditures for cultural education are 
for the purpose of enabling members to make good use of their 
leisure time, while those for vocational education, more important 
in some respects than those for cultural education, are of great im- 
portance to educators. Through them any German who wishes to 
do so may almost anywhere in Germany receive an education in the 
commercial, industrial, or agricultural activity he may wish to enter 


® Rechenschafts-bericht, der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, 1935, p. 3. 
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upon. Excellent courses and instruction are offered, and the whole 
system is being developed in such a systematic and forward-looking 
manner that leaders in all other educational systems may be obliged 
to study what is being done at some time or other. 

The cultural education that is being offered consists of courses in 
the philosophy of the New Germany, economics, particularly of the 
New Germany, geology, astronomy, history, art, music, natural 
history, and foreign languages. During the summer semester of 
1935 the Munich division of the Arbeitsfront offered more than 
forty courses nearly all of which were given in the University build- 
ing and frequently by members of the University faculty. 

By December 1934 the Arbeitsfront was giving in all Germany 
14,350 vocational courses and the enrollment was reported to be 
282,500 students. Since in February of the same year only 58,000 
students were reported in attendance on such courses, it can be seen 
that vocational courses have a great attraction for the German 
people and that this educational work is growing rapidly.’ Further 
rapid growth may be expected since these courses and the organiza- 
tion is only now really getting under way. 

The expenditures for aid in home improvement and ownership is 
another interesting and, from the German viewpoint, an important 
development. German leaders wish to expand the population of 
Germany and at the same time they desire to have a strong, healthy, 
intelligent, self-sustaining, and happy people. Most German cities 
are old, cramped in space, and covered with old buildings; some- 
times these are unsanitary and usually difficult to make comfortable 
and easy to live in. During the past five years German cities, either 
as a private or a municipal project, have been building homes on 
their outskirts for their increasing populations. Since 1933 this has 
been accentuated, and in many cases the development has been in 


the form of a settlement (Siedlunge). Many one- and two-family 
* Op. cit., p. 14. 

“See Louis Bader, “Commercial Education in Germany,” Journal of Business Education, 
May and June 1936. 
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houses are built on a specially selected and laid-out plot of ground 
provided with streets, sewers, parks, stores, schools, and churches, 
Each family is provided with a garden plot on which fruits and 
vegetables are grown. 

In this way air, sunshine, and light are secured, leading to good 
health. In addition the home owner or renter has opportunity for a 
leisure-time activity and to supplement his income. Once the house 
is paid for and the owner finds himself out of employment he has a 
roof over his head and part of his food, thus making it possible to 
reduce, in those cases, out-of-work benefits. Earnings of German 
workmen are low and one has difficulty saving enough money to 
buy even one of these moderately priced houses. The National 
Socialist movement is a youth movement and they want to help 
young people to get along. Young people, through Arbeitsfront aid, 
are put into a position to become home owners. 

In connection with this home development goes a home-improve- 
ment or decoration movement. Efforts are being made to teach 
people to make their homes more livable by means of art. Model 
homes are put on exhibition, and even large exhibitions for a whole 
city are held from time to time to show fine furniture and how 
homes should be furnished and decorated. 

The most interesting expenditures, although not necessarily the 
most important, are those for Kraft durch Freude, or as it is trans- 
lated “Strength through Enjoyment.” These expenditures are those 
shown for theater and travel. What is done under these expendi- 
tures is as follows. Members in cities are offered theater tickets at 
very low rates, even as low as one mark for a good seat. The tickets 
may be bought at such low rates because they are the leftovers for 
any particular performance; 2.e., all seats not sold by a certain hour, 
regardless of location, are then sold to the members of Arbeitsfront 
who make application. Such an arrangement is easily possible in a 
country like Germany where most cities of any size boast of a good 
theater and opera house. 
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In addition to these cheap seats in city theaters both the theater 
and the opera are taken to the people. First-class performers are 
formed into traveling companies, completely equipped with the 
necessary scenery and other apparatus, that go from town to town 
and give performances at nominal prices. 

The travel trip idea is one of the best developed activities of the 
Arbeitsfront. A book of 63 pages was issued by the organization in 
the spring of 1935 detailing fifty-six special trips available to its 
members. These trips were largely for the purpose of showing 
economic Germany to her citizens who work in the store, factories, 
and mines. Others are arranged which are purely vacation trips 
undertaken for pleasure. The trips cover tram, boat, or bus fares, 
lodging, simple meals including at least one hot meal a day, sight- 
seeing, and inspection of factories, mines, etc. The trips range from 
four to six days in length and the cost ranges between 18 and 30 
reichsmarks or from $7.20 to $12, about $2 a day. Employers, who 
also are members of the Arbeitsfront, and whether or not they like 
it, make it possible for their employees to take the trips. Some em- 
ployers enter into the vacation idea so wholeheartedly that one of 
them, the makers of the Opel automobile, took 12,000 of their 15,000 
employees on a two weeks’ vacation trip during the month of 
August. 

One acquaintance of the author took one of the vacation trips 
during the summer of 1934. He traveled from Munich to Hamburg, 
boarded an ocean liner for a six-day trip to Norway, and was re- 
turned to Munich all expenses paid for the large sum of 68 reichs- 
marks or $17 on basis of old exchange. The trip was at the rate of 
$2 a day. 

The interesting thing about this organization and the reasons for 
the expenditures it makes, as stated by the Arbeitsfront, are: 


1. Genuine national socialism desires to see leisure hours used to the 
fullest advantage and in a systematic way. 
2. The masses of people should be catered to in their leisure time in an 
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organized way. This should cover sport, education, art, music, 
theater, and vacations in the country. The masses should have these 


to enjoy as well as the man of property.—“When every individual 


citizen participates in the good things of life, hatred and envy will 
no more reign supreme, and their place will be taken by happiness 
and gratitude.” 

3. The body cannot be restored by rest alone but must be provided 
with activities and mental food which replace the nervous substances 
used up. 

4. The activities elevate the human personality and remove the inferi- 
ority complex which had been cultivated among working people by 
the doctrines of Marxism. 

5. The idea that the enjoyment of these things depends on income and 
the higher education received by a few should not be permitted to 
continue. ; 

6. All monotony and boredom should be eliminated. 


These are all admirable reasons and probably are seriously con- 
sidered as being applied to all Germans. Just how they apply to those 
who have lived for a long time in Germany but are not accepted, the 
Jew or political dissenters as examples, is not clear. The Jew is 
usually boycotted economically and socially, it must be said, not 
officially, and the political dissenter, if not too vocal, feels that the 
concentration camp stares him in the face. No matter how much, 
physical comfort is offered and fine principles are stated for the Jew 
and the dissenter there is only misery and sooner or later the cost 
will have to be counted. That the shoe is already pinching is evident 
from the widely heralded speech of Dr. H. Schacht at K6nigsberg, 
in the latter part of August 1935, when he stated pretty plainly the 
financial cost as it had already been experienced; the Catholic 
church and some of the Protestant church clergy have already indi- 
cated what the cost may be to the freedom of the individual. Con- 
ceivably the cost may be worth it but the German people will have 
to consider it more deeply than they seem to have. 


° From a typewritten statement prepared for inquirers by the Reichsministerium fiir Volk- 
aufklarung und Propaganda. 
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What is being done and the principles on which it is based suggest 
that the National Socialist movement is one that is headed in the 
direction of a more equal distribution of income. If the activities of 
the Arbeitsfront finally come to the full fruition now anticipated 
this will become more apparent. 

The full scheme of the Arbeitsfront contemplates not only a wide 
extension of the activities listed above, the cost of which we would 
regard as a heavy tax on all its members, but it is proposed to erect in 
every city or district a building to be known as the “House of Ger- 
man Labor.” These are to be beautiful structures architecturally, 
large enough, and so arranged that there will be room for games 
and club meetings, halls for sports, baths, stages for theatrical per- 
formances, dormitories, restrooms, and an open-air forum. 

From their very nature and because of the numbers to be accom- 
modated these will be costly projects. Some indication of the cost 
may already be gleaned from the elaborate National Socialist head- 
quarters already built in Miinchen, and the type of building al- 
ready taken over by the Arbeitsfront largely for administrative 
work. These may be seen in any large German city, but more par- 
ticularly Koln, for example. Many “houses of German labor” will 
need to be built according to the scheme. Presumably the money 
will have to come by way of a government or Arbeitsfront tax since 
Germany has difficulty borrowing funds. 

In addition, the enjoyment of art for all Germans is to be encour- 
aged and every effort is to be made to bring art in all its forms even 
to the people living in small villages. Similarly with sports; the body 
is to be fully developed as well as the mind. The one without the 
other is inconceivable in the German scheme. Art and the develop- 
ment of the mind along certain lines; sport and the opportunity to 
develop physically is to be brought to all Germans of high and low 
degree wherever situated. 

The Siedlunge or home-ownership development, although started 
before the National Socialist regime, is to be carried forward more 
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intensively than ever. During the past five years nearly 300,000 of 
the Siedlungen houses have been built and the tempo of construc- 
tion increases. 

Those directing the many activities of the National Socialist party 
believe Germany is only at the beginning of these social develop- 
ments. The National Socialist movement seems to have become 
basically a movement of the masses. The common people, more 
especially the Protestant religious element and the young people, 
have embraced it with a full measure of religious fervor. The brown 
uniform worn so naively on all occasions; the thousands of march- 
ing Brown Shirts on Sundays and holidays; the flashing eye of the 
intelligent enthusiast, and the firm, proud step of the uniformed 
“Hitler” youth, both boys and girls, suggest to the observer religious 
fervor to the nth degree. 

The leaders of this movement face the task of keeping the masses 
satisfied. That is Germany’s problem today. The masses of people 
give every evidence of being awake to what they want. The Na- 
tional Socialist slogan is “Awake Germany.” To what is not stated, 
but the Arbeitsfront is showing to what, and the mass of German 
people seem to be awakening with a vengeance to the need of the 
good things of life as represented by a higher standard of living. It 
would seem that the present regime must continue and even extend 
the program outlined above; this will call for ever greater expendi- 
tures. Since these must come from present production the move- 
ment is and must continue to be one of a more equal distribution of 
income. When there is a full realization of this will it be permitted 
to continue ? 


SAS 


























A PROBLEM IN AMERICANIZATION 


HELEN E. LAIRD 
High School, Butte, Montana 


Two decades ago a group of pioneering stock of Italians settled in 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains four miles east of an enter- 
prising western mining city which we will call Fitchburg. Virgin 
land surrounded the neighborhood on three sides. The mountains 
towered on the fourth. The men worked in the mines. Within a few 
years School District No. 4, comprising Fitchburg and suburbs, 
erected a small school house. Later on a Catholic church was built. 

Socially, educationally, and religiously these Italians were self- 
sufficient. They retained almost entirely the cultural pattern of their 
native land. The family was a very strong unit; the father earned 
the daily bread and the mother devoted herself to the rearing of a 
family. The sewing was done in the home. Meats were cured and 
a variety of sausages made. They also made their own wines. Be- 
cause these people established their own stores, it was not necessary 
for them to go “to town.” Their community life was their social life. 
They preserved their language to an amazing degree. In fact, there 
are some men and women in the community today who speak no 
English. Their food was and remains largely Italian. 

Soon a group of English miners, relatively small, settled about a 
mile to the south of the Italian community. These people, dependent 
on Fitchburg for almost all of their supplies, were very ready and 
anxious to take on the culture into which they had placed themselves. 
Soon they established an Episcopal church in their neighborhood. 

Naturally the English felt quite superior to the Italians, who un- 
knowingly fostered this feeling of superiority by their very subser- 
vience. The children were trained to regard the teacher as the per- 
sonification of law and order to be obeyed implicitly. It was different 
with the English. 

In 1913 the school burned. It was replaced by a modern twelve- 
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room structure designed to serve the needs of a growing commu- 
nity. The principal in charge from 1910 to 1915 had guided only the 
book-learning destiny of the children, apparently unaware that a 
community existed, except to speak slightingly of “my Wops.” 
There was absolutely no contact with either the English or the 
Italian culture. The English, of course, came to the school to inquire 
about the progress of their children. So in a measure the school be- 
longed to them, though there were four Italians to one English or 
American child. 

In 1915 Miss Green assumed the principalship. With civic pride 
and a progressive spirit, Miss Green, surrounded by a group of 
twelve young teachers who were anxious to try out some of the new 
things they had learned at normal school, began her work under 
very favorable conditions. She, herself, was fresh from a summer 
school at Berkeley, California. It is easy to see how the teachings of 
the normal schools and the University of California were reflected 
in the teaching and carrying on of the school program. The new 
ideas of freedom of thought and activity and the project methods, 
which were coming into vogue in the educational world, were all 
brought into play. If an Italian could sing an Italian song, he was 
praised for so doing and urged to learn more. If he could tell some 
story that he had learned of his parents’ native land, his own in 
numerous cases, he was urged to do so. For the sand table and other 
projects the children were asked to bring materials from home. This 
was a small beginning of bringing the home to the school. Neither 
the teachers nor principal realized what they were actually doing, 
as method and not social integration was uppermost in their minds. 

As the Italian children had colorful voices and seemed eager to do 
artistic work with their hands, the teachers developed courses in 
music appreciation and handicraft. It became the custom of each 
graduating class to leave a framed work of art for some particular 
room. A library was built up from private sources. 

Miss Green formed boys’ and girls’ clubs in the seventh and eighth 
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grades. Primarily social in purpose, the children also learned some- 
thing of parliamentary law, citizenship, and how to assume respon- 
sibility. These clubs were superseded in 1928 by the Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. 

The recess periods were utilized for folk dancing, directed recrea- 
tion, and games suitable for the different age levels, the teachers 
always playing with the children. A definite change in the culture 
of the school was taking place. It was becoming a place where the 
child might talk about things other than his lessons. The “Wops” 
for the first time were playing with the English boys and girls, and 
learning to talk with them on their own level, even though at times 
in broken English. The Italians were taking home stories of teachers 
who could dance, run, play ball. The English child was taking 
home unheard-of Italian names. 

School programs were planned in which Italians as well as Eng- 
lish took part. The broken English of the Italians was no longer a 
barrier. Miss Green thought they needed participation. The pro- 
grams were the stereotyped form in which each room was respon- 
sible for a number. Soon, however, these were changed to unified 
productions with each room responsible for a definite part: decora- 
tions, costumes, food, games, etc. Through participation the Italians 
began to lose some of their passivity. They were being recognized 
and consequently came to think of themselves as individuals. The 
parents were invited to these activities. The English came and were 
loyal supporters of the school and its program. But the Italians were 
reticent and slow to come. “We don’t understand the language,” 
they said. However, gradually a few and then relatively large num- 
bers came, showing an interest in the subject matter and activities of 
the school. 

At this point the school was again a social force in the community, 
really showing it how to live a fuller life. The English borrowed 
programs in whole or part for their church festivals. There seemed 


to be an understanding and good fellowship between the school and 
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the English and the school and the Italians. The teachers, always 
working as a group, evolved a course of study based on the State’s 
and including after some explaining to the school board, manual 
training and cooking for seventh and eighth graders in another 
school which offered these courses. Other intergrating forces were 
awards of merit given by various service clubs and the athletic pro- 
grams sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. As the games were played in 
Fitchburg, many of the boys who had never been to the city had a 
new experience. Again the Italians were entering a new life. 

All of this occurred over a spread of seven or eight years. The 
enrollment had reached four hundred. What was the final result of 
this approach toward the “good life” ? The English parents became 
dissatisfied. They did not want their children associating with 
“Wops.” Were not the Italian children foreigners and, therefore, 
inferiors? 

Miss Green had not felt the undercurrent and, consequently, had 
no solution to offer. The program had developed from an interest in 
methodology. Hence she failed to capitalize on what had become a 
social experiment of a high order except that in the eighth-grade 
civics classes it was explained that any person not born in this coun- 
try was a foreigner until he had become a citizen through naturali- 
zation. 

Let us now look to the community. The English and Italians 
alike were inviting the teachers into their homes. A spirit of rivalry 
developed; the breach was widening. Miss Green was a Catholic, 
so the English suspected partiality. The Italians up to 1919 had re- 
mained undisturbed and unassimilated nor had they adopted our 
pattern of social or political action. 

With prohibition came a change in the status of these groups. 
The Italians were expert wine makers, and besides had cellars of 
imported liquors. They let it be known that they would serve 
ravioli dinners in their very humble dwellings for $2.50 per plate 
including one bottle of wine. The preparation of these dinners was 
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really a community project. As labor was exchanged on the farms in 
the Middle West, so it was exchanged here. Since large numbers of 
“the better people” of the city patronized these dinners, it became 
necessary to establish commercial eating places. In 1930 there were 
ten, today only three. 

With the rapid increase in the family income the Italians bought 
automobiles, better clothes, and electrical gadgets they had not 
known existed. Their children took dancing and music lessons. 

“The people who served” became quite friendly with their city 
patrons, the wealthier of whom employed the Italian girls of the 
poorer families as domestics. This was the beginning of family dis- 
integration. Economic solidarity was lost. The girls who earned 
their own money assumed a certain independence. There was a be- 
ginning of an integration with the city people. 

The Italians looked elsewhere than to the community for their 
entertainment. Feeling themselves the economic equals of the Eng- 
lish, they had a feeling of social equality, also. There were one or 
two intermarriages between the two groups of the second gen- 
eration. 

Because of his social heritage, the Italian was not politically con- 
scious. Heretofore his thinking had been done for him, but now 
social patterns had changed. He came in contact with the law as he 
was violating it, both in regard to prohibition and gambling. Up to 
this time the Italian had not been naturalized; now this step ap- 
peared necessary. The citizenship training given in the school 
evidently failed to function in real life. How could the child recon- 
cile the civic precepts of the school with the citizenship training of 
the community in which society aided, abetted, and condoned the 
violation of the law? Again the informal forces of education had a 
greater influence in shaping the cultural habits of the individual 
than the formal. The second generation was now aware of a very 
democratic political structure in which it began to take an active 
part. 
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Came the depression. The majority of English being steady work- 
ers retained their jobs, even though on part time. Relatively they 
suffered little. But the depression descended on the Italians almost 
like a cyclone. Trade fell off immediately. Many Italians were left 
without income. Those in the mines were laid off. Former miners 
had no chance of reémployment. A number of the girls working as 
domestics returned home. Real panic gripped the group. 

Fitchburg, like many other communities, organized a Com- 
munity Chest to which each wage earner contributed two per cent 
of his monthly salary for unemployment relief. The teachers, under 
Miss Green’s leadership, organized to visit every home, securing 
data on economic status, number in family working, number of 
dependents, etc. As the teachers had already gained the confidence 
of the people, they were well received, only a few refusing to give 
information. As a result all relief requests in this community were 
approved by Miss Green before being acted upon at the Community 
Chest headquarters. Bundles of very good clothing were sent to the 
building to be distributed. Some of the English known to be good 
needlewomen made over these clothes in the building, measuring 
the children and making the clothes to fit. They were quite enthusi- 
astic, especially after two or three articles were attractively finished, 
and despite their adverse attitude to the Italians the English women 
actually vied with each other, not only to make a garment fit, but, 
also, to make it individual. The child took home a garment he was 
proud to wear. 

The school exerted a definite influence in the desire of more chil- 
dren to remain in school for a longer period as was evinced by the 
increasing number of children graduating from high school and 
going on to the university. Intermarrying, quite generally, in the 
third generation, shows a broader spirit of toleration both racially 
and religiously. The Italian has become a politically minded indi- 
vidual, those of the second generation becoming office holders. 

The enrollment between 1926 and 1936 has decreased about 68 
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per cent. The teaching force has dropped from thirteen to five, 
including the principal. The school does not seem the vital influence 
that it once was. The community seems to have outgrown the school. 
Consolidation with one of the larger schools in the city, including 
transportation, now seems in order. 

As I vision this community, it is slowly but surely disintegrating. 
No one has made an effort to maintain any social agencies or any 
political institutions. The settlement will always remain, but the 
community like the Arab who silently folded his tent has moved 
on and been absorbed in the democratic structure of the near-by 
American city. 





BELIEFS AND PRACTICES OF THE CULT OF 
FATHER DIVINE 


F. BLAIR MAYNE 
New York University 


Beliefs, which are emotionalized concepts or attitudes toward a 
situation, play an important part in developing patterns of behavior 
in the individual and in the group. These attitudes contribute much 
as a method of social control. The purpose of this study is to reveal 
how the beliefs and dogmas set forth by the cult under the leader- 
ship and influence of Major Edward J. Divine, a Negro “Messiah” 
in New York’s Harlem, affect the behavior of his followers. About 
1929, Father Divine was first brought to the public attention, and 
since that time his flock is reported to have increased to between 
ten and twenty million. The congregation is composed of whites as 
well as blacks, many of whom are well educated. 

Continuous worship goes on in the church and in the kingdoms, 
which are well equipped with sanitary dormitories maintained by 
Father Divine for his followers. The periods of worship reach their 
peak in the evening and on Sunday. As one enters the meeting 
places, he may hear a hymn being sung in fast tempo to the accom- 
paniment of a “near-jazz” orchestra or he may hear one of the 
“saved” confessing his past sins and praising Father Divine, in a 
loud voice, for saving him. The services throughout are interspersed 
with turbulent shouts of “Father,” “Father Divine is God,” “I 
thank you, Father,” and with clapping of hands and many shrieks 
and moans from various members of the congregation. Other be- 
lievers who feel the desire to confess aloud stand and wait their 
turns. As one person finishes and before another begins, the entire 
group spiritedly sings the following chant: 

I don’t know why, I don’t know why, 


I don’t know why you love me so. 
You put your arms around me and you took me in. 
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Such demonstrations go on even without the presence of Father 
Divine but when he enters the turmoil and excitement are greatly 
increased. Through such behavior the members of the group exhibit 
their belief in the powers of Father Divine. 

As one inspects the interior of the place of worship of Father 
Divine’s disciples, he may acquaint himself with some of the beliefs 
of these people by reading the large signs and slogans hanging on 
the walls. In the front of the room, in large glittering letters, are the 
words, “Father Divine is God.” These oft-repeated words represent 
the fundamental belief of these followers, for they are profoundly 
convinced that the stocky little Negro is the real God. The conduct 
of these people can be clarified further by the description McKay 
gives of a parade he witnessed which reveals the true belief of these 
people in the Little Father. 

The streets were massed with marching people, led by bands, shouting, 
singing, bearing banners proclaiming, “Father Divine is God,” “God Al- 
mighty is Father Divine.” Spectators jammed the pavements. Suddenly 
an airplane droned through the clouds and the people, looking up 
shouted: “God! God! There goes Father. Father Divine is God! The 
true and living God.” 

Another large plaque reveals other major beliefs of this group. 
It reads: 

Father Divine is the Living Tree of Life, Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghost. We may take the words of 
Father Divine, eat and drink and live forever. 


This quotation represents the faulty application of the doctrine of 
the Tree of Life. These few lines represent the most detrimental 
and antisocial policies of the cult because they demand patterns of 
behavior which are against our present culture. The “angels” who 
move into the kingdoms must sever all family relations. Husbands, 
wives, and children are segregated according to the sexes. There is 
supposedly no reason for the married people to have sexual rela- 


*Claude McKay, “There Goes God!” The Nation, February 6, 1935, p. 151. 
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tionships since they believe that children are placed on this earth by 
the divine act of God. They, therefore, completely ignore and dis- 
card the biological laws of reproduction so far as bona fide family 
relationships are concerned. This dogma initiates a type of control 
and demands a type of behavior which is opposed to the laws of 
nature and the standards set up by society in general. 

A good example of this belief in practice is shown in the recent 
case of Mrs. Mary C. Williams, a colored school teacher in the New 
York City school system, who, according to a local newspaper re- 
port, was recently dismissed because she did not voluntarily take 
two years off without pay when she knew a baby was coming. Mrs. 
Williams, a follower of Father Divine, contested her dismissal by 
the school board on the grounds that she really did not “have” the 
baby. She admitted that the child was hers but said that it was “a 
gift from God” and “an act of God” and contended that she, there- 
fore, should not be subject to punishment. 

Because of this impracticable theory, Father Divine keeps the 
sexes separated as much as possible. In their religious dancing—if 
it can be called dancing—the women dance with women and the 
men with men, while slyly glancing at the tabooed opposite sex. In 
demanding this form of conduct, Father Divine is breaking down 
the stable institutionalized family and consequently is contributing 
to deterioration of social control through the family. 

Another of Father Divine’s creeds is evident in the statement, 
“We may take the words of Father Divine, eat and drink and 
live forever.” Father Divine does furnish an abundance of good 
food to his followers regardless of their ability to pay. More im- 
portant, however, is the interpretation of the phrase “and live 
forever.” Here is made evident the illogical conviction that Father 
Divine’s disciples will live forever on earth, that they are immortal. 
This attitude was the basis of the conduct which, according to press 
reports, caused the death of three of the followers of Father Divine. 
The apartment house in which these three followers lived caught 
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fire. A truck driver who happened to be passing by attempted to 
rescue the three who were trapped on the second story. They 
spurned his pleas for them to leap the five feet into his truck with 
hysterical screams of “Peace! Peace! You will save us, Father. You 
are God, Father. Father Divine is God, God, God.” The three were 
burned to death. Here, also, is manifested a type of control that 
brings forth behavior that is diametrically opposed to our innate 
urge for self-preservation. 

This group adheres to another belief to the effect that the mem- 
bers should seek the aid of their Messiah in case of physical illness, 
instead of medical assistance. Presumably this practice is an out- 
growth of their conviction that Father Divine is God and is there- 
fore able to cure all ailments. This belief has been illustrated further 
in the very recent political platform of the Righteous Government 
Convention of Father Divine. A portion of the platform asks for 
new laws which would make the medical profession guarantee 
cures and require the doctors to be liable for all deaths in cases un- 
der their care. It also demands enactment of laws prohibiting vac- 
cination and all kinds of compulsory medical examinations. It 
would seem that Divine might be able to aid the mental attitude 
and so “cure” those who have chronic difficulties of an imaginary 
sort, but assuredly his ability to treat and cure an acute attack of 
appendicitis is doubtful. Such a belief not only overthrows and de- 
nounces all of the knowledge of the medical profession but un- 
doubtedly causes a behavior on the part of the followers that is 
detrimental to their personal health and welfare and conducive to 
the spread of contagious disease. 

The often-repeated demand for equality and liberty—equality 
of races, equal rights, and religious liberty—is to be found by an- 
alyzing the statements on another good-sized placard. The origin of 
this doctrine might easily be traced to the Negro’s consciousness of 
his status in the United States. However, Father Divine’s followers 
demand, also, fair treatment for the Jews and all other racial groups. 
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In an interview with Claude McKay, Father Divine said that he is 
willing to codperate with the Communist party or any other group 
that is fighting for international peace and emancipation of the 
people throughout the world and against any form of segregation 
and racial discrimination. He maintained that what the Com- 
munists are ¢rying to do he is actually doing by bringing people of 
different races and nations to live together and work in peace under 
his will. He has come to free every nation, every language, every 
tongue, and every people. He alone can give emancipation and lib- 
erty, for he is the victory. Here is made manifest a doctrine that 
potentially can exert considerable favorable influence over the be- 
havior and attitudes of the members of the cult and result in a 
desirable form of social control. 

One attitude of Father Divine—another of those which should 
exert favorable control over the group—is his encouragement of 
education. He is constantly impressing the members of his cult 
with the value of an education and encouraging them to take ad- 
vantage of the educational facilities offered in Harlem. It is reported 
that the educational night classes in Harlem were the customary 
size in New York until Father Divine urged his followers to attend 
these classes. Immediately the enrollment increased. This increase 
has been attributed, at least in part, to the emphasis Father Divine 
has placed on education. 

Father Divine’s most recent adventure is his entrance into the 
political field. The first political platform of the International Right- 
eous Government Convention of Father Divine was read to about 
five thousand representatives of this cult recently. There follow 
some of the planks taken from the platform which took almost one 
and one-half hours to read. 


Abolition of all tariff schedules. 
Legislation limiting profit on manufactured articles. 


* Claude McKay, op. cit., p. 153. 
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Government operation of the financial institutions of the country. 

Destruction of all counterfeit money, at the expense of those who first 
find out it is counterfeit. There must be no attempt to pass it on. 

True followers of Father Divine must immediately and henceforth 
stop buying on the installment plan. 

Enactment of a law prohibiting vaccination and prohibiting all kinds 
of compulsory medical examinations. 

Immediate return of all stolen goods, either by individuals or nations. 

Immediate enactment of a law fixing the maximum fee which can be 
charged by a labor union for membership; and a law prohibiting 
labor unions from calling strikes unless they pay, during the strike, 
to all of their members, the full wage for which they are striking. 

The abolition of capital punishment. 

All candidates, including the President, must be nominated directly 
by the people. 

Immediate abandonment of the patronage system. 

The enactment of laws requiring the government to take over all 
plants, factories, and tools whose owners refuse to use or to operate 
them at their full capacity.” 


In order to achieve the objectives set forth in this platform, its 
proponents maintain that all the political power that they possess 
will be utilized. The group has set up offices in Harlem. They offer 
assistance to all aliens in making out their citizenship papers and 
encourage study in order to complete their citizenship. This is one 
means the group is using to establish their political movement and 
to increase their voting power. These votes were promised to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt if he would adopt their platform, for they do not 
desire to start a new party. 

This Righteous Government Organization also is using the radio 
in order to further its cause and to bring more people under the 
influence of the movement. Each Sunday night members of the 
organization present a radio program fostering righteous govern- 
ment. This one-hour performance includes singing by individuals 
and the group, speeches by various members of the sect, and finally 


* Quoted from The New York Times, January 13, 1936, p. 19. 
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an emotionalized appeal from Father Divine. Various phases of the 
platform, especially the proposed reforms, are emphasized in these 
programs. 

Many of the “planks” of the sect’s platform are merely a restate- 
ment of the doctrines already expounded by Divine. His desire 
now, seemingly, is to get them enacted into law in order to force 
all of the community to conform. Particularly does he reiterate his 
demand for racial equality. In his attempt to gain racial equality, 
he favors the enactment of laws that would deprive newspapers and 
publications of the right to employ words which designate a dif- 
ference in creeds, races, and conditions of people. He emphasizes 
his wish for internationalism by asking for the confiscation of all 
arms and requesting all of his followers to refuse to engage in armed 
combat for any cause whatsoever. It is difficult to predict the effect 
this policy might have in developing attitudes which would eventu- 
ally change the behavior of the group. Certainly the attitude of 
racial and group equality is desirable if that attitude is completely 
and fully developed. How well this group will develop a rational 
and integrated attitude toward these factors remains to be seen. 

Several phases of the labor problem have been introduced. The 
platform is partisan in that it supports the laborer, probably because 
most of the cult are in that group. Another plank concerns the 
licensing of employment agencies which would collect only from 
the employer. The platform also favors laws regulating the labor 
union in so far as fees are concerned and calling for the financial 
protection of the laborers who are called out on strike. It also recom- 
mends that the government take over plants, factories, and tools 
when the owners of such plants refuse to operate them at their full 
capacity. Fundamentally this measure is probably derived from the 
desire for steady and assured employment, although it might pos- 
sibly be interpreted as an expression of a socialistic attitude. There 
are other demands that manifest this latter tendency. 

The platform also asks for the outlawing of all kinds of compul- 
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sory insurance. Since laborers are usually in favor of employment 
insurance, the investigator can only interpret this action as a re- 
éxpression of the doctrine of everlasting life, for, obviously, indi- 
viduals who are to live everlastingly on earth have no need for life 


insurance. 

Without question, these doctrines and beliefs—many of which 
are theoretically unsound—have already fostered and will further 
develop attitudes which may produce behavior patterns which are 
undesirable for the welfare of the cult and for the rest of society. 

Apparently the economic depression has contributed much to 
the growth of this sect. A hungry man is more open to conviction 
when he realizes that some agency—no matter how high-flown its 
platform—will care for his physical needs. Father Divine has 
offered good, wholesome food and clean shelter to every one—at 
low rates for those who can pay, without charge to those who are 
unable to do so. Thus, for the individual, the most urgent of the 
four wishes, the desire for security, is at least temporarily fulfilled. 
It seems, then, that at least part of the rapid growth can be attributed 
to the times. 

Another probable cause of the success of Father Divine’s cult lies 
in the fact that the individuals can participate in the service and do 
so in any manner they please—shout, sing, dance, and confess— 
with no restraint. This form of service not only allows for participa- 
tion in it, which fundamentally is very desirable for emotional and 
maladjusted individuals, but it also tends to use up their pent-up 
emotional energies. Many of these people are emotionally malad- 
justed and they seem to regain their balance by such religious prac- 
tices. Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert say that “it (religion) serves to 
resolve the emotional strain of doubt and indecision for the indi- 
vidual in a crisis (and) .. . provides through action a channel for 
the release of the pent-up emotions of the members of society.” 


*J. L. Gillin, C. D. Dittmer, and R. J. Colbert, Social Problems (New York: The Century 
Company, 1932), p. 469. 
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Obviously, crowd excitement and action play a large part in the 
behavior of the followers of Father Divine, the leader probably 
encouraging emotional manifestations rather than attempting to 
restrain them. This seems more a lack of control of the behavior of 
the group. Seemingly, this is one way of strengthening the fol- 
lowers’ belief in Father Divine’s doctrines. Naturally, imitation and 
herd suggestion are active factors, especially with this action type 
of worshiper. 

Confession is another practice of this group in their attempt to 
gain salvation. “A confessional,” says McComas, “where one con- 
fesses aloud in the presence of an objective being, enables him to 
get some grip upon his moral nature.” As used by this group, the 
confession is a public revelation of one’s sins to the rest of the con- 
gregation as well as to Father Divine. These confessions go on even 
though Father Divine is not present. By this means an expression 
of some of the original urges is found. First, there is an attempt to 
satisfy the desire for recognition, and, second, to satisfy the desire 
for response, sympathy, or friendship. Thus do these practices offer 
another method of satisfying the fundamental wishes of the indi- 
viduals in the group. 

Another feature that might attract followers is the interest in the 
mysterious—or even the desire for new experiences. Father Divine 
enjoys veiling himself and his actions with mystery. This is partic- 
ularly true concerning financial matters. The follower asks, “How 
does Father do it?” Then with little attempt to solve the question, 
he replies, “He must be divine.” Also the very fact that they think 
he is divine and that they are allowed to associate with “God” and to 
see him in the flesh is a potent influence in developing the belief and 
in controlling the conduct of these persons. Of course, a primary 
relationship is necessary for effective social control. It is evident that 
one of the greatest influences in attracting followers to these beliefs 


°H. G. McComas, The Psychology of Religious Sects (New York: Fleming H. Revell and 
Company, 1912). 
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is the organization’s ability to satisfy man’s primitive desires and 
urges. 

Some of the doctrines and beliefs that have a decided effect upon 
the behavior of the members of this group are desirable, but, on the 
other hand, many of them provoke a behavior that is extremely un- 
desirable and detrimental to the members of the group as well as to 
society in general. Obviously, segregation of the sexes is contrary 
to all biological laws and acts as a powerful agent in weakening 
the structure of the family. The belief in everlasting life on earth 
and the practice of seeking Father Divine’s ministrations instead 
of a practising physician are both undesirable. 

The desirable practices partially balance the undesirable ones. 
The organization does provide a restraining effect upon persons of 
former criminal or morally loose character who come under its 
influence. Many persons have been aided and guided by Father 
Divine in regaining their self-respect and in developing a new atti- 
tude toward life. Many of these people have become self-supporting 
and respectable citizens once more. The program of the cult, in 
some phases, unquestionably develops attitudes that instigate bene- 
ficial behavior patterns. 

Father Divine, with the aid of his followers, has done a great 
amount of charity work. He has provided food, shelter, and sym- 
pathy to many persons who otherwise might have starved or 
resorted to petty criminal offenses in order to obtain the necessities 
of life. Regardless of the source of the financial support—whether 
it is “divinely manifested” or donated by the members of the cult— 
no better use could be made of it. 

The type of meetings in which Father Divine’s followers partici- 
pate admittedly provokes a peculiar type of control and behavior, 
but participation seems to fulfill some of their needs. The confes- 
sions and the physical and vocal demonstrations provide an un- 
leashing of the pent-up emotions of these, for the most part, 
maladjusted and repressed people. However, carrying this type of 
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action too far may lead to pathological maladjustment and even 
insanity. 

If this cult hopes to be of value to society in the future, they may 
find it necessary to dispense with or at least modify their faulty 
beliefs. If they do change some of these practices, the organization 
may lose its attractiveness to its members. Unquestionably, Father 
Divine and his followers can be of great service in the future to those 
individuals who come under their control by developing desirable 
and wholesome attitudes. 

















A CRITIQUE OF POOR COLLEGE LECTURING 


JAMES D. WEINLAND 
New York University 


If a good conversationalist is sought after, a good lecturer is a 
hundred times more in demand; conversely, if a dull conversa- 
tionalist annoys us, a monotonous lecturer drives us to distraction. 

College lecturers have even more reason to wish for popularity 
than lay speakers. Not only do the college men win promotion and 
reward by their efforts, but they labor under the special handicap 
that they cannot get away from their audiences. Week after week 
throughout the academic year they must come back and talk to the 
same group. Novelty wears away and the welcome they receive is 
determined by their past performances. 

So it is not surprising that a college lecturer should wish to do 
well. His happiness in the classroom environment is definitely con- 
ditioned by the quality of his work. But what can he do about it? 
Who will tell him what parts of his work are in the most serious 
need of improvement? 

The present study was undertaken in answer to this question 
when a university lecturer came to the psychology department say- 
ing that he was anxious to improve his lecturing but did not know 
how to go about it. What directions could be given him? 

“Lecture to a dictaphone,” we told him, “and then listen to your- 
self.” 

“Yes,” said he, “but what questions should I ask myself while I 
listen? I am so accustomed to the sound of my own voice and so 
familiar with my own thoughts that I might hear myself lecture 
and get nothing from it.” 

“We'll find out for you,” we replied. “We will describe your case 
to an audience and ask them what annoyances they can recall from 
past lectures.” 

Then to approximately three hundred students we made this 
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statement: “We have heard of a lecturer who is anxious to improve 
his presentation. He will speak into a dictaphone and then listen to 
himself. What standards should he set up as he listens to and criti- 
cizes himself? Imagine for a moment that you have this man under 
your control. He must hear you. From your past experience with all 
the speakers you can remember, give him a little good advice and 
instruction. State questions he should keep in mind as he listens to 
his own argument. Such questions, for instance, as, “Do you talk too 
fast?’ ‘Is your voice monotonous?’ And what you will.” 

The students replied with some two, three, or four questions each. 
An example from one listener follows: 


1. Does he speak as if it were a painful duty? 

2. Does he talk directly to the class or act as if he were reciting a poem 
in an empty room? 

3. Does he act animated or does he drone along like a stock-market 
quotation on the radio? 

4. Does he seem to be talking intelligently or is he obviously following 
a printed outline that he is afraid to deviate from? 


The questions given by the students have a wider scope than 
would be useful from the standpoint of the dictaphone practice 
alone, but for that very reason are all the more useful. A tabulation 
of all the questions we received follows. They have been changed 
enough only to make statements of the same thing uniform. Per- 
haps we could have combined and reduced them still more, but 
as the object was to give a lecturer an idea of the faults to guard 
himself from, we left the quotations rather full, thus giving, we 
hope, all the varied meanings intended by the students. The figure 
to the left of each question indicates the number of people who sug- 
gested that particular query and so gives a measure of its degree of 
undesirability. The questions, then, as presented by the students 
but classified somewhat by the author, follow: 
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12. 
. Do you show an inferiority complex? 
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REGARDING SUBJECT MATTER 


. Do you wander? 

. Do you stick to the subject? 

. Do you talk over the heads of the students? 

. Is your treatment too complicated? 

. Are you always talking of general theories, never specific? 

. Do you lecture too technically? 

. Is your subject matter poor? 

. Do you believe in making your explanations brief? 

. Do you lecture continually on the same thing? 

. Do you give constructive information or do you tend to confine 


your criticism to destructive ideas? 


. Do you sometimes fail to speak about the assigned lessons, allow- 


ing the class to wonder what it’s all about? _ 


. Do you arouse curiosity about the next lecture? 

. Do you talk more about the subject matter than about yourself? 
. Are you original? 

. Do you understand the subject matter yourself? 


CLARITY AND CONSTRUCTION 


. Does your lecture have unity and plan? 
. Is your emphasis on the correct or wrong part of the lecture? 
. Are you clear on the points discussed ? 


Do you connect your topics? 


. Do you make clear the chronological order? 


Do your statements have clear antecedents? 


. Do you clear up each topic before attacking the next? 

. Are your phrases jumbled, incoherent? 

. Are notes to be taken down announced ? 

. Do you repeat conclusions, if any? 

. Do you repeat too often? 

. Are you too slow in making headway in presentation? 

. Is the discussion of important topics too rapid? 

. Can your class keep the pace you set in covering the work? 


ATTITUDE OF LECTURER 


Are you enthusiastic? 
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. Do you have a feeling of superiority, swelled head? 

. Do you show force and vigor? 

. Do you talk hesitatingly, too many pauses? 

. Axe you overearnest and overemphatic, too serious? 

. Do you speak with notes, as though reading? 

. Do you speak in a formal manner? 

. Do you speak directly to the class? 

. Are you friendly? 

. Are you interested in the subject? 

. Do you speak to the group as a whole or a selected few just in front 


of you? 


. Do you adapt yourself to your audience? 
. Are you so interested in the subject that you expect everybody else 


to be? 


. Do you act as though you wish the lecture were over? 

- Do you make yourself one of the class or a mere talking machine? 
. Do you feel at ease and make the class feel at ease? 

. Do you act as though you were very clever and your class very 


dumb? 


- Do you smile? 

. Is your appearance correct? 

. Is your bearing sloppy? 

. Do you have some dignity? 

. Do you look asleep? 

. Are you absent-minded? 

. Do you take yourself too seriously ? 
. Are you in too much of a hurry? 

. Is your manner indifferent? 


VOICE AND EXPRESSION 


. Is your voice monotonous? 


. Do you talk too fast? 


. Do you enunciate clearly? 


. Is your voice loud enough? 

. Is your voice too low? 

. Is your voice too loud? 

. Is your voice raspy, harsh? 

. Is your manner stuttering or uncertain? 
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. Is the tone of your voice unpleasant ? 

. Do you have vivacity of tone? 

. Is your voice shrill? 

. Do you lack articulation? 

. Do you control your voice? 

. Are there too many extremes in the pitch of your voice? 
. Do you fail to open your mouth in attempting to speak? 
. Is your voice weak ? 

. Do you show emphasis with your voice? 

. Do you speak too slowly? 

. Do you speak through the side of your mouth or swallow your 


words? 


. Are your words too drawn out? 

. Do your words run into each other? 

. Do you have an ascending or descending inflection of voice? 
. Do you always emphasize the same part of every sentence? 

. Do you speak with feeling? 

. Do you speak continuously without a break ? 

. Do you “hem” and “haw”? 


VOCABULARY AND VARIETY 


. Is your pronunciation correct? 

. Do you use big words? 

. Do you slur difficult words? 

. Do you have a large vocabulary, variety, and can you find the right 


word? 


. Do you say “ah” and “ugh”? 

. Do you use flowery, literary language? 

. Do you repeat pet phrases? 

. Are your sentences too long ? 

. Do you use many big words? 

. Are you wordy? 

. Does your vocabulary distract the listener from the subject? 

. Do you have relevancy in word power to situation or mood? 

. Are your lectures always started in the same humdrum manner, 


such as: “The lecture today willbe on ....”? 


. Are your lectures memorized or the result of a thorough knowledge 


of the subject? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


. Do you use good illustrations—in place? 

. Do you use new examples or stick close to the book ? 

. Do you make statements of fact without illustration? 

. Are your lectures stereotyped and monotonous or do they offer an 
interesting story? 

. Are your examples clearly given; i.e., their connection to the prin- 
ciple explained? 

. Can you write legibly on the blackboard ? 

. Do you rehash the book? 

. Do you use blackboard illustrations? 

. Are your blackboard illustrations clear? 

. Do you keep illustrations up-to-date? 

. Do you bring in curious information and the odd? 

. Do your statements leave doubt or questions in the minds of your 
audience? 

. Do you ever relate any personal, outside experiences of your own? 


NERVOUS HABITS 


. Is your body position correct, head erect, do you speak out, use 
gestures? 

. Are you nervous or shy? 

. Do you fiddle with objects, twirl your watch chain around your 
finger? 

. Do you move around during the lecture and thus keep the student's 
eye occupied? (Best to move around) 

. Are your actions such that interest follows them instead of the 
lecture? 

. Do you look out of the window for inspiration while lecturing? 

. Do you stand in one corner of the room? 

. Do you have disconcerting habits of walking about? 

. Do you walk up and down and so disturb the attention of the class? 
. Does your constant playing with chalk distract attention? 

. Have you irritating habits, do you look at your watch too often? 
. Do you have a mental handicap? 


HUMOR 


. Do you use a little humor? 
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. Are your jokes poor? 


3. Are your attempts at humor painful? 


. Do you try to be too funny? 


DISCIPLINE 


. Can you keep order? 
. Are you irritable at small noises? 


. Do you become impatient and sarcastic? 
. Have you noticed the temperature of the room? 
. Are you extremely stern in disciplining your classes, thus making 


the students feel like kindergartners? 


. Do you scold too frequently? 

. Do you sound irritable? 

. Are you fairly strict with the class? 

. Do you continually call down students for their lack of codpera- 


tion? 


. Do you lean toward favorites? 


. Are you too lenient? 


. Do you give too much “blarney”? 
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ATTITUDE ON QUESTIONS 


. Do you ever call for discussion ? 

. Do you give an opening for questions? 

. Do you question and get reactions from the class? 

. Do you hesitate in answering questions? 

. Do you answer questions immediately or wait until the next class? 
. Do you allow any one person to ask too many questions? 

. Are you frank? 

. Do you try to answer a question when really you do not know the 


answer yourself? 


. Do you have an antagonistic attitude toward questions ? 
I. 


Do you refuse to explain points unless the whole class so asks? 


A cursory reading of the above suggestions might lead a man to 
believe that the demands are unreasonable and that he is going to be 
damned whether he does or whether he does not. But a closer in- 
spection will show differences of opinion only on certain matters 
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as to whether, for instance, a speaker moves about or stands still. 
On certain points there is an overwhelming petition for an agreed 
quality of output, such as good modulation in the speaking voice. 

Below are the questions most frequently asked. If it is remem- 
bered that these requests come out of the past experience of the 
students and were not suggested more completely than in the direc- 
tions for the project, z.e., “Do you talk too fast?” “Is your voice 
monotonous?” it will be recognized that there is considerable im- 
portance in them. The points mentioned must have been thorns in 
many a lecture. A short list of what might be called the most im- 
portant factors, with the number of listeners mentioning them, 
would read as follows: 

58. Is your voice monotonous? 

25. Do you use a little humor? 

23. Do you talk too fast? 

23. Do you enunciate clearly? 

23. Do you use good illustrations—in place? 

16. Is your voice loud enough? 

14. Does your lecture have unity and plan? 

14. Is your emphasis on the correct or wrong part of the lecture? 

12. Are you enthusiastic? 

12. Do you show an inferiority complex? 

11. Is your body position correct, head erect, do you speak out, use 

gestures? 


It is worth noting that the average listener is more interested in 
hearing a pleasant voice emanate from an individual with a friendly 
attitude than he is in hearing some one who understands the sub- 
ject matter about which he is talking. Or so it would seem from the 
questions. Perhaps mastery of subject matter is taken for granted 
or perhaps the college audience does not feel itself qualified to 
judge. Maybe the most irritating offenses are perpetrated by a sing- 
song voice. 

The request for good illustrations is worth a comment from the 
standpoint of another study made by the author. In examining the 
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methods of study of successful students, it was found that illustra- 
tions came in for a special emphasis. Students reported that illustra- 
tions have a much higher memory value than principles; that, in 
fact, they often remembered a principle by connecting it in their 
mind with the illustration used to explain it. This places a responsi- 
bility on the lecturer to make his illustrations really pertinent. If 
the illustration is interesting but not adequately related to anything, 
a valuable teaching opportunity is lost. For instance, a speaker will 
sometimes give a long illustration which supports an argument up- 
holding an hypothesis. When he gets done it may be so difficult to 
place it in the scheme of things that within the student’s memory 
the illustration floats in a firmament of arguments and theories 
without belonging very definitely anywhere. 

In general, the comments of the students are self-explanatory. 
The number of students who mentioned each item might be said 
to give an index of undesirability for that item. Any one interested 
in improving his lecturing can find suggestions here to keep him 
busy for a long time, or he can, at least, if he wants to, interest all of 
his audience all of the time. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department 
titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects now in 
process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of interest 
kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects and 
methods will be welcomed. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


A group of sociologists representing all the various interests of the 
subject and each one a member of the American Sociological Society met 
at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago on May 9, 1936, and organized the 
Sociological Research Association. 

Membership in this Association is by invitation only, and a limit of 
one hundred members is set. To quote from the constitution: “Eligibility 
for membership in the Association shall be restricted to persons possess- 
ing the degree of doctor of philosophy or its equivalent, who have made a 
significant contribution to sociological research other than in a doctoral 
dissertation, and who are maintaining an active interest in the advance- 
ment of sociological knowledge.” 

The governing body is an executive committee of five. This committee 
includes the president and secretary-treasurer. Membership on this com- 
mittee is for a term of five years. The newly elected executive committee 
consists of F. Stuart Chapin, Donald Young, Robert M. Maclver, Stuart 
A. Rice, and E. B. Reuter. The order of presidential succession will be 
from the first named to the last named and thence to the senior member 
of the committee each year. 

The object of the Association is the advancement of the science of 
sociology. 


A STUDY OF THE HUMAN ASPECTS OF THE CURRENT RURAL SITUATION, 
COVERING ESPECIALLY THE YEARS 1932 TO 1935 


This new research project is to be under the joint auspices of Columbia 
University and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The study is an attempt to observe 
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and record the greatly changing social situation in rural America and the 
corresponding effect on the current rural situation as it relates to: 


. Population shifts 

. The youth of rural America 

. Industry 

. Adult education 

. Schools 

. Trade 

. Religious and social organizations 
. Government 

. Unemployment 

. “Radicalism” 
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Mr. Edmund de S. Brunner, collaborator of the study, proposes to base 
it on a hasty resurvey of one hundred and forty agricultural villages 
studied under his direction for the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search in 1920—1921, 1924-1925, and in 1930. This great mass of data will 
form the background of the present study and show in the light of the 
present investigation what changes have taken place in the rural situa- 
tion. 

RESEARCH IN URBANISM 


The Research Committee on Urbanism of the National Resources 
Committee has issued an Interim Report. 

The Report contains (1) a brief statement concerning the emergence 
of urban problems, (2) an analysis of the trends in the reporting of urban 
information by Federal agencies, (3) the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Research Committee on Urbanism pertaining to such re- 
porting, and (4) as appendices, a suggested topical outline of subjects to 
be covered under an adequate program of reporting urban affairs and a 
suggested minimum schedule of data not now available required for 
an adequate study of certain major urban problems. 

The Report deals with the emergence of urban problems and their 
relation to the depression as well as consideration of the metropolitan 
region. It reaches conclusions and makes recommendations on the pres- 
ent deficiencies in urban information; gives suggestions for expanding 
the scope of urban inquiry; and makes recommendations for coérdinat- 
ing urban recording. Trends in urban statistics are considered especially 
in the fields of population, government, crime, welfare and health agen- 
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cies, education, recreation, communication, voluntary organizations, 
religious life, economic data, and reporting by Federal and private 
agencies. 

CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 


The annual bulletin on Criminological Research, edited by Thorsten 
Sellin of the University of Pennsylvania, which has been published 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York City, for 
the past several years, has been continued as a department in the Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. The latest issue appeared in the Sep- 
tember—October 1936 number. 

The bulletin lists research projects under the following headings: 

I. General 
II. Criminal Statistics 
III. Causation 
IV. Police Organization and Administration 
V. Law Procedure and the Administration of Justice 

VI. Penal Treatment (which includes institutional treatment, proba- 

tion and parole, and the effectiveness of treatment) 

Projects are listed and reports are given on projects described in former 
issues of the bulletin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The American State and Higher Education, by ALEXANDER Bropy. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education and the 
Social Science Research Council, 1935, vii + 251 pages. 


This is an analysis of the relation of the State to higher education in the 
United States. The author has availed himself of all the significant ma- 
terial germane to his study, historical, educational, legal, and political. The 
historian will find this volume indispensable for a future history of higher 
education in this country. To the lawyer, it offers an authoritative state- 
ment of the legal status of institutions for higher education. Of interest to 
the student of educational administration is the presentation of the pattern 
of administrative control of education. The student of public administra- 
tion will welcome this volume as a contribution to his literature. 

Without delving at length into many interesting themes which this 
volume presents, it will suffice to point out one, namely, the problem of 
educational autonomy; #.e., the area of administrative independence of 
State institutions for higher education. Herein is contained a paradox. A 
public educational institution is an agency of the State, and yet because of 
its peculiar functions it must be free from political control. What is to be 
the line of demarcation between the political and educational functions of 
the State? Perhaps this paradox is inherent in a democracy. The American 
people have long experienced the problem of placing beyond the reach 
of their own political representatives those interests deemed of special 
protection. 


Home and Family, by Heten Moucey Jorpan, M. Louisa ZILLER, 
AND JOHN FRANKLIN Brown. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1935, 426 pages. 


This book presents in terms understandable to high-school students the 
factors that enter into the making of a home. It has been planned for 
the use of boys as well as of girls because the authors have assumed that the 
family consists of at least two persons, one of them being a man. 

The “major activities and relationships which a rational home and fam- 
ily life involve” have been set forth singly, and methods of dealing with 
each problem have been discussed. 

The topics are as follows: the material home; the successful family; 
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management; child development; the family as an institution; the family 
as a personal problem. 
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